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the slightest preparation matters for 
which, much prbficiency in science, 
stad long and diligent study, can 
alone produce proper qualifications, 
we would have reason to suppose that 
©pinions df this kind were uuiversal, 
arid that it was imagined that not on- 
lythe art of composing with grace and 
eloquence was to be caught, but that 
all other arts and sciences, were to 
be attained on the same easy terms : 
of> as before hinted at, that inspira- 
tion was no longer confined to re- 
ward religious excellence, but was 
at the command of every one, to 
6ndow him at a wish with any art, 
science, or accomplishment, that his 
vanity or interest might lead him to 
esteem advantageous. 

Jf your reader still thinks that 
the art of writing with elegance may 
be caught, it would be a great fa- 
vour to shew where the infection 
may be met with ; for my own part, 
I would go some length to expose 
fnyselt to it ; for having, as you may 
perceive, not been yet quite cuied of 
the cacoethes scribendi, this other 
species of infection would evidently 
form a most desirable accompani- 
ment* B. 



For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 

TRANSLATION OF A LETTER, FROM 
MARCUS BRUTUS, TO - MAR- 

CUS TULUUS CICERO ; WHICH IS 
EMINENTLY ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE 
CHARACTERS OF THE MEN AND OF 
THE TIMES. 

ATTIC US sent me an extract of 
your letter to Octavius Caesar. 
— You have been so long my faith- 
ful friend, that I can receive little 
■hew pleasure in reading your ex- 
pressions of regard for nay general 
Welfare, and solicitude for my per- 
sonal safety, I am so accustomed to 
hear of what Cicero has said, or of 
whal he has done, to serve my in- 



terest, or exalt my character, that 
such proofs of friendship have lost 
the freshness of novelty, and I am 
come to look on -them as things of 
course, mere occurrences of the day, 
I am, on this account, the less able 
to bear the pain which this part of 
of your letter has giVen me, that 
relates to us, and to our 
cause. 

When you express your gratitude 
to Octavius, in such a fulsome detail of 
cringing adulation, (I feel my cheeks 
redden as 1 write — the rank and 
station of a republican recoil at 
the idea— lecommend our lives to 
him! as well recommend to him the 
daggers with which we stabbed his 
uncle — ), when you aie thus eager 
in paying homage, and in imploring 
clemency, do you not, as it, wei^>, 
mount the rostrum, tO/,declare, that, 
it is in vain for us to remove the mas- 
terdom, while you are resolved to 
keep the master, and is not, Cicero 
transformed into a lictor, who lays 
down the fasces of the empire at the 
feet of a boy ? 

Recollect the words you have 
written, and, if you dare, deny, 
that they presuppose, on the one 
part, the impotence of the slave, 
and on the other, the self-suffiuience 
of the tyrant." One, request, you 
say, must be made, one supplication, 
that he will not use those men ill, 
of whom the Roman world think 
well/that he will save such respect- 
ed citizens" — what if he refuses to 
save us ? — Shall we not be safe ? our 
right hands have taught us how. 
Better indeed to perish than to find 
safety through him. I do not think, 
no, by'lhe gods, by virtue, the god 
within me, whom I chuse to wor- 
ship,-! do not think, that we of Rome 
have desevved so ill of heaven, as 
to petition any inferior power for 
the safety of a single citizen, much 
less foi the saviouis of the world. I 
speak like a boaster ; I should not do 
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so, but to those who are as little 
acquainted with the measures of 
fear, as with the measures and 
limit of submission. 

Can Cicero confess that Octavius 
is all powerful, tmd yet be his flatter- 
er and friend ? Could Cicero 
bear to see Brutus reside in Rome, 
if to reside in Rome, Brutus must 
intercede for passport and protec- 
tion from this boy ? Is this stripling 
to be made the subject of Cicero's 
panegyric, for willing, for suffering 
the breath of life to remain in our 
nostrils, for graciously conniving at 
the life of a Roman ? Is he confer- 
ring a favour, when rather than suf- 
fer Anthony to tyrannize over us, 
he, with all humility, would chus« 
to play the tyrant himself? were he 
the avenger of usurpation, not as 
he is, the mere vicegerent of an 
usurper, would you be found, at 
this time, to supplicate for men 
who have deserved of their 
country as we have done ? 

it was, in truth, a want of energy, 
a want of self-confidence, not con- 
fined to your bieast,, but diffused 
through the public mind, which in- 
stigated Caesar to the wretched am- 
bition of sovereignity ; which, when 
he fell, stimulated Antony to- make- 
the dead "body a foot-stool to raise 
himself above his equals, and which, 
at this moment, lifts up this young 
man to such an overweening height, 
that with uplifted hands, and up- 
turned eyes, you must propitiate 
his mercy for us — the mercy of a 
scarce-bearded boy, without which 
there can be no redemption. But if 
some among us would, or if they 
could remember they were Romans, 
bold a* these have been to rob us of 
our rights, they should meet with 
others as bold to vindicate them, and 
though the crown of C'sesar might 
sparkle in the eyes of Antony, the 
wounds of Caesar would burst out in 
his memory, and quell the mad- 



ness of -his heart. You, Cicero, 
you, who so illustriously avenged 
yourself on the enemies of your 
countiy, how can yon bear, at one 
moment, to recollect the deeds you 
have done, and in the next, to ap- 
prove of such men, and such mea- 
sures, to debase yourself into such 
lowliness, as even to have the sem- 
blance of approbation I 

From whence sprung your enmity 
to Antony? was it from personal 
pique, or for the general good J yon 
said the latter. It was, you said, 
because he wanted to make his hand 
the sword of justice, and his heart 
the fountain of mercy. It was be- 
cause he wanted todole out rights and 
liberties to the very men from whom 
he had begged his life. It was be- 
cause the weal or woe of the empire 
was to hang as it were by a hair of 
his head, to be blessed, when he 
was in good humour, and to totter, 
when he frowned. You called aloud 
to arms, why? was it that the ge- 
nius of Rome should rouse to ven- 
geance, or was it that Cicero might 
gratulate a successor ! My eloquent 
friend turned sophist, to prove that 
Jt is good to serve, if we serve a good 
master ! If any master could be 
good, we might fare well and fatten 
in the service of so good a master as 
Antony. What, think you, would 
he deny to men, whose patience was 
his sole ground of safety. We 
might obtain every ihing "from his 
fears, except that, without which all 
is nothing, — Liberty, and Honour ! 

If we must talk of these things as 
if we were haggling in the mar- 
ket place about a bargain, how 
much, pray you, would our apathy 
and acquiescence come to in the 
estimate of this boy, who seems to 
think, fbrscoth, he ought to succeed 
Caesar in natuie, because he suc- 
ceeds him in name. How much 
would he give us, weie we content 
to live in peace? to grow fat and 
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sleek, and shining, to lay up trash 
in coffers, and to divert ourselves 
with counters, and consular digni- 
ties! 

But Casar had then been sacrific- 
ed in vaid. In vain had I lifted this 
arm against the living Caesar, if the 
dead Caesar is to be a god, and we 
his idolaters: if his spirit be suf- 
fered to walk abroad, and migrate 
irito other men. My sword, in this 
case, ought to have slept in its scab- 
bard. May the gods blot out, and 
annihilate every feeling of my 
soul, rather than the one which, at 
this moment, prompts me to declare, 
so far from suffering in this second 
Caesar, what I disdained to suffer 
from the first, that if he who begot 
me had done as Csesar did, I should 
have done as I did, nor should it 
have saved him, had he cry'd aloud, 
I am your Father \ No, by heaven, 
not he whom I call father, shall vio- 
late the laws, shall trample upon 
our liberties with impunity while I 
have a being. 

Is it possible, Cicero, you can sup- 
pose the state to be free, if the sup- 
porters of the state be obliged to 
skulk in holes, and corners, when 
his countenance lours, or to come 
abroad like reptiles, and sport in 
the sunshine of his favour ? Not 
even Octavious, I tell you, my 
friend, can grant the prayer of your 
petition, You intercede for our 
safety, that is, you ask quarter for 
our Jives, insurance for the lives of 
slaves! who will insure the lives of 
those who have lost their liberty, 
and stained their honour ! But then 
you say, We may reside in Rome. 
Liberty, my friend, has nothing 
local in it. It is not confined to the 
stone and marble of your capital. — 
If I be free, I shall carry Rome 
along with me, and they are ex- 
iles in Rome, who can bear the 
contumelies or the comtesies of a 
tyrant. In Greece that title wa* 



fatal to the surviving family, but 
when this lad has insulted us, by 
adopting the very name of the late 
usurper, Cicero runs to recognize 
the name, gives the all hail ! falls 
on his knees for the safety of those 
who had saved the state, and makes 
that state once more, not meiely a 
nominal, but a real, substantial slave, 
an abandoned ii redeemable slave, 
that kicks away the cap of liberty, 
and dances to the clink of his chains. 
If Csesar himself, in his plenitude 
of power felt what could be done 
by cne or two resolute men, shall 
we now crouch to the soveregnity 
of his naked name ? Rome appears 
to me, like a huge, unwieldy ox 
goaded on by a boy. The name 
of Cassar serves Octavius by way 
of goad, and the great animal moves 
along, unconscious of its strength, 
and patie;ntof injury. 

Never, therefore, from this hour, 
commend my safety to thi« f aesai of 
yours. Never, it you Jove me, 
commend your own. You pay too 
high a price for a few yeais of frail 
and feveiish life, if you puichas.e 
them - with a single prostration at 
the feet of an equal; I should not 
wish that your enemies had it in 
their power to put such a vile con- 
struction on your prosecution of 
Antony, as to refer it to n.otivis 
of personal fear, rasher than to a 
regard for the common weal ; and 
I should be sorry to see them ui ge 
this petition of yours as one pi oof 
that Cicero could contrive to bear 
tyranny, provided he had a tyrant 
to his taste. I applaud the boy, for 
the good yon say he has done. If 
the wzll "be should resemble the 
has been, if it appear that his ana 
is to level upstart ambition, not 
to put his own in its place, I shall 
applaud him more. But if, on this 
account, you dress him up in the 
attributes of sovereignity, with the 
prerogative to pardon, or 'to punish. 
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yon compliment him rather too 
tighly. 1 hare no notion, Cicero, 
«f handing over the common-weal 
to any person, by way of compli- 
ment. 

Cicero, the man that writes to you, 
not only will not pray for life, but, 
as far ar he ean, will hold down 
those that offer to do so for him. 
I am determined to banish your 
servile city, satisfied as I am, that 
wherever liberty is, there is Rome, 
there is my country. ' Yet, some- 
times I shall sigh, to think of 
those left behind, whom a fulness 
of years, only renders more ava- 
ricious of life, a life drawn to the 
yery lees, accounted more preci- 
ous than honour, friendship, and 
feir fame. Happy in the home of 
my own heart, I shall think my- 
self sufficiently rich in the debt 
of gratitude, which the world owes 
but has not paid me, and I 
shall glory in being the disinter- 
rested creditor of mankind. I 
know nothing sweeter than the 
memory of virtuous actions, no- 
thing greater than the stern self- 
sufficiency of freedom. As to what 
has been done, it has been well 
done ; as to what there is to do, 
3 know what I shall do. Sunk as 
your city is, I shall not sink or 
succumb. I shall never be over- 
ruled by those who wish that others 
should rule over them. All things 
1 will try, all things hazard; 
what will I not do ? what not suf- 
fer to raise up my fallen country 
a second time, and crown her with 
freedom ? As to what will be : if 
fortune does as she ought to do, 
you shall all be happy, Let her do 
as she cboose3, I shall he happy. O 
my friend, how can this little life of 
curs be so happily filled up, as 
when our every thought and action, 
our every word a.ud work are de- 
dicated to the salvation of our 
country. 



Cicero, dear Cicero, again and 
again do I beseech, do I im- 
plore you, to hold up your head 
and wrestl* with difficulties like a 
man. Do not despond, do not de- 
spair, As you c*n be what you 
chose, be what you ought; keep 
watch and ward, set your face and 
lift your voice against those mea- 
sures, nor suffer a single poisonous 
precedent to insinuate itself preg- 
nant with future evil. The boldest 
and brightest actions of your life 
will fade in the memories of men, 
if the tenor of that life be not, to 
the last, uniform and consistent. 
The virtue that has done much, lays 
on itself an obligation to do more ; 
and the benefits we confer on our 
country, are debts for which the 
greatest and best are most accoun- 
table. That tbe consular Cicero 
should counteract Antony, with the 
same zeal with which the consul 
Cicero crushed Cataline, is no sub- 
ject of surprise, for it only pre- 
serves the unity of the piece. But 
if the same Cicero would direct the 
thunderbolt of his eloquence with 
such energy and success against, 
others, his former fame would sink 
in comparison; and the last dazzling 
act of the illustrious drama, woald 
be crowned with the plaudits of 
remotest generations! And surely, 
if ever one was fitted to be the 
guardian of the common weal, and 
patron of the people, by the en- 
dowments of nature, by high re- 
putation, and by the concurrent 
opinion of the world, that one is — 
my friend. 

A truce then, Cicero, with yojir 
paltry petitions, and memorialize 
me no longer. Rather retire into 
the sacred recess of your own great 
heart, as into that inmost apart- 
ment, where are placed our altars 
and household gods. There, com- 
mune with the spirits of your .an- 
cestors, and be wrapt in the deals 
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of less degenerate days. Cajl up 
your own heroic acts, and let them 
stand, as it vyere, embodied before 
you,, nor date to come out to the 
world, until you can shew, this sen- 
tence beaming on your breast : — 
The people may, the people must 
be free, if the leaders of the peo- 
ple be ready with head, and heart, 
and hand, to write, to" spealj, to act, 
and to suffer in their cause ! X. 

For the Belfast Monthly Magazine, 

ORATION DEIAVEKED BEFORE THE 
TAMMANY SOCIETY. 

i Continwd.from Page 356 J 

OlJCH, my friends, are the promi- 
nent features of ouroonstitution,such 
the exalted advantages- which lender 
it worthy the confidence, the sup- 
port, the enthusiastic affection lof 
freemen. It blends dignity with 
equality, administers justice with 
temperance, but decision ; balances, 
power between the confederate parts 
of our government; and, in a word, 
establishes that species of common- 
wealth which Aristotle has defined 
as constituting the. very partnership 
«.f freedom. 

While it forms the subject of your 
pride ai>d glory, be youis the watch- 
ful study to.preseive its purity un- 
stained, its stability unshaken. 
It is a barrier over which am- 
bition cannot leap, and must 
therefore be laid prostrate be- 
fore usurpataion can commence. 
Insidious attempts will be made to 
undermine your affection for this pal- 
ladium of your Jiber.ties. You will 
be told o,f Us weakness, of its want of 
energy, thatit may answer in time of 
tranquillity, but will never bear the 
rude, assailment of war. Look to si- 
lence such insinuations; they, aie. the 
very soundings of treason ; thewily, 
artful mode, in wbtch she feels her 
way, before she ventures on the 
deadly attack. 



Thje Energy of a people consists 5a 
their warm attachment to their coun- 
try. Union condenses the popular 
strength, and enables it, however 
small, to make an effectual resistance; 
while disunion saps the fabric 
of the mighty, and renders it 
a morecertam and extensive una. 

The small, but firm Amphyctionic 
confederacy, overthrew the myriads 
of Persia,, and left but a remnant to 
relate the history of their disasters ; 
while in modern days the gigantic 
league of European thrones again* 
Gallic domination, through internal 
jealousy and rivalship were torn 
and scattered into fiagments by the 
invader. 

Do not mistake me ; I by no means 
decry the energy of a vigorous ad- 
ministration ; but only assert that the 
arm of government, unaided by po- 
pular attachment, ean make but a 
feeble struggle against a powerful 
opponent, Its streugth consists not 
in the command it has over the fear* 
but in the willing subjection in 
which it holds the heart of the citi- 
zen. Where existed a mot c sovereign 
potentate than the. recent empt-mr 
of Gtrmany ; Absolute in Ins do- 
minions, he swayed a tci ntory 
which extended from the North 
Sea to the confines of the AJuajie : 
yet one hundred and twen'y thou- 
sand Frenchmen marched into the 
very heart of his empire, and from 
Vienna dictated a peace to twenty- 
six millions of people. 

The deference of the governed 
to the presiding authority, will al- 
ways be proportioned to their vntue 
and intelligence. Perfection in the 
members, is necessary to pei fac- 
tion m the head. The citizen must 
be well acquainted with his lights 
justly to appreciate them ; he must 
know the relative situation in winch 
he is placed fully to feel the impor- 
tance and obligation of hi-> ducies ; 
light must be pouted into the dark- 



